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The Cdnsoitium of Latin American Studies Programs (OLASP) was : 
organized early in l9(i9as an association of ovec 200 Latin American studies 
programs at Americtn colleges and universities. Its purpose is to promote " - 
the study of .Latin America in these institutions by providing its members 
with guidance on programs and policy and by gathering and publisliing 
inf ormation of use to them. 

The consortium is administered by a National Steering Committee elected 
by the members. CLASP is affiliated with the Latin American Studies Associ- 
ation, and members receive the LASA publications, the LATIN AMERI* 
CAN RESEARCH REVIEW and the LASA newsletter, without an addi^ 
tionalchargeahovctlieirdiie<>tothecDnsortiiim. ^ ' 
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; THE CURRENT STATUS^ OF LATIN 
AMERICAN STUDIES PROGRAMS 

Mitrfin C. Needier and Thomas W. Walker^ U niversity of New Mexico 

THIS STUDY WAS CONDUCTED UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE CONSORTIUM OF 

Latin American Studies Programs, the organization of institutional members 

-ofX ASA. Needless to say, the conclusions. expressed here are those of the 
authors alone^ and not those of the project's sponsors.^ The stud y focu ses jpri- 
marily on teaching programs, and specifially on the courses.announced in the 
cptte^ catalogues. Qearly^ there are other ways of proceeding and there are 

.othe£ types. of information about Latin American studies programs that would 
be pf value. It should also be borne in mind that the information given in such 

-catalogues is only an approximate desaiption of reality. However; tbe^^ubject 
matter covered.was believed to be that of greatest tiiterest in view of the Umi- 

:tations.of resburces and personnel available.* ^ - ^ . 

- --■ The general purpose of the study (apart from whatever intHnsTc interest 
it may have) was to provide guidelines to member institutbns of the consor- 
tiom as to the imposition of vjabfe Latin American studies programs at dif- 
ferent levels of institutional si2e and aspiration. Although it is of course 
neither possible nor appropriate for us to presaibe, for example, what courses 
should be offered by a small college fishing to start a new B.A. program in 

. Latin American studies, such a school may wish to take into account the infor- 
mation about practices in other institutions provided here tn arriving at its 

, Own decisions. 

The universe of schools for the study consisted of 212 of the institutions 
that were members of the Consortium of Latin American Studies Programs 
as of December 31, 1969. That number does not constitute the entire mem- 
bership of the^ consortium^ because the handful of members which. ate re^ 
search instituteii or professional schools were excluded from the computations, 
as were the four member, institutions located in Puerto Rico^ the latte^ because 
the special character pf their course programs presented c][uite different prob- 
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lems from the mainland institutions that composed the bulk of the survey pop* 
ulation-^ jhusj the institutions surveyed are not representative of all United 
States scHooTs, but instead consist of mainland schools that have dedared^a 
special interestinLatln Americanstudies. 

Exactly half of the atalogues used were for aademic 1969-70; 25 per 
cent were for 1968-69; most of the rest covered a period of more than one 
academic year; but in any case the most recent catalogues available were U5ed. 
In addition^ Singletary*s American UniversHies and Colleges^ was consulted 
for basic information.about the institutions^ such as enrollment and budget. 

CHAIUCTERISTICSOFTHEINSTITUTIONS SURVEYED 

Of the 212 institutions, almost half (103 schools, or 48>6 per cent) offer 
the Ph.D.; 31.1 per cent, or 66 schools, offer the B.A. and jM.A. only; IS per 
cent (39 schools) offer only the B.A.; and 1.9 per cent (4 schools) offer only 
theAA. ^ . 

Fifty*eight schools, or 27.4 per cent of the sample, offer a B.A. in Latin 
American studies, 26 schools (12,3 per cent) an M.A., and 9. schools (4.2 
per cent) a Ph.D. (These categories are not mutually exclusive, it should be 
noted) . However^ although only nine schools offered the area studies Ph.D., 
14 schools did offer a special certificate or minor in Latin American studies at 
the Ph.D. level, the discrepancy perhaps suggesting an attitude that a doc- 
torate should be earned primarily in a discipline rather than jn an interdis^ 
ciplinary program.. Only at the Pli.D. level did the number of schools offering 
a special certifiate or minor exceed those offering a degree;' at-the B.A. and 
M.A. levels the number of institutions offering special certificates or minors, 
46 and 21 schools respectively, ran slightly under the number of those offering 
degrees. 

Of the 212 institutions, just a third, or 71, reported that tlieir programs" 
made provision for study in a Latin American country. 

Over half the number, 119 or 56.1 per cent, did not have formally estab* 
lished Latin American studies programs. Of those schook that did have for;- 
mal programs^ the departments most often providing the director were, in 
descending order of frequency, history (26 schook), Spanish (18), polftical 
science (10). and anthropology (S). 

The average enrollment for the 211 schools for which figures are avail* 
able was 9,407. The average revenue of the 201 whose annual revenue we 
could ascertain was $26,866,000. For 208 institutions the mean full*time teach* 
ing staff was 478. The average school (of 211) was founded 97 years ago. 
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jABLfi 1 

Chatofferhths of Insiiiutions Levtl of Sp^cUlimion in latin American Siudiet 



Typeof Offer AvemgeNo. 



Sp«dalizattoa Number of 




PubJic? 


Coed? 


Average - 




Offered* 


Schoojs 


(%) 


(%> 


(%> 


Enrollment 


Faoilty 


PhD. 


"9 


100 


44.4 


100 


16,812 


858 


.l>h.D. cert 




100 


42.9 


92.9 


18,935 


1,305 




-26 


96.2 


30jO . 


100 


19,792 


- 899 


MA. oert: - : 


21 


100 


47.6 


90.5 


16,5^5 


1^133 


B:A, 


38 


65.5 


67.2 


91.4 


13J81 


660 


BA.wrt. 




65.2 


67.4 


. ?1.3 


H357 


-706 


- No specialization 


116 


32.8 


38.8 


77.6 


5,803 


- -- -507 


- AUsdtools- 


212 


48.6 


49.1 


83.5 


9,407 


478 



^.t^ou: These groupings of schools ate not mutually exclusive. A school which offered a 
.B»A. cefttficate, aB.A.^ an M.A., "jid.aPh.D. certificate^ for example, would be included in all 
four categories. On this and subsequent tables, there ha5 beca '"rounding" of averages, percent- 
ages, and ratios.. 



LEVELS OF DEGREE SPEQALIZATION 

As indicated in Table 1, there are 1 16 schools, somewhat more than half 
of the total number surveyed^ that offer neither a degree nor a minor or cer- 
tificate-program at any level. Of the schools not offering a Latin American 
specialization, 61.2 per cent are private and a substantial number, 37.9 per cent, 
are church*rel.ated. Only 32.S per cent offer the Ph.D., as opposed to 4S.6 
pet cent of the total number of institutions in the survey. Of the 43 colleges 
surveyed which award no degree above the B.A,, 37 offer no spedalizatioh in 
Latin Amerian studies. The enrollment in the no^spectalization schools is rela* 
lively low (averages: 5,803), as is the number of fulMime faculty (307). 
. Differences in general characteristics of this magnitude do not separate the 
schools which offer a specialization at the baccalaureate level from those with a 
graduate specialiiation. The B.A. specialization schools appear to be smaller 
and less likely to offer tlie Ph.D. in any field, but this could be expected al* 
most by definition. They are more likely to be public institutions, but the sig- 
nificanceof this datum^ if it has any, is not clear. 

- Tlie close correspondence of the.figures for the two types of B.A. spc^ali* 
2ation (degree or certificate) institutions with respect to size, public owner* 
ship^ and coeducational enrollment, is striking. The correspondence is not 
caused by a high degree of overlap between the two categories, however. The 
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categories are not mutually exclusive^ but only IS sdioots figure in both lists^ 
ue.f 31 per cent of those offering the B.A. in Latin American studies and 39^1 
per cent of those offering a B.A. minor or certificate. 

ThuSf in a typical school one could expect to find either a degree program 
or a certifiate program^ but not both, (For a complete listing of the schools^ 
surveyed and the type of program offered by each^ see Appendix ) . 

DIFFERENCES IN COUKSE OFFERINGS^ HNANCUL CAPACITY, 
ANDCOMMTTMENT V 

Table 2 gives several indicators of the sire and strength of the schools in- 
cluded in the Survey and of their Latin American studies programs^ categor--. 
ized by the level of specialization in Latin American studies which they pfferv^ 
Again^ the ategories used in this table are not mutually exclusive/ as many ■ 
schools give more than one degree in Latin American studies^ or give both de - 
grees and certificates or minors. (In this table^ and in the discussion ih this" 
section^ courses purely in languages have not been included; however^ they 
wiUbetaken into accountsubsequently). 

Apart from the intrinsic interest of the figures themselves^ Table 2 rugr 
gdsts several v^orthwhile conclusions. One of them is that there ts no signi£- ; 

- Table 2 - 



SfftMgfh of School and Commifmenf to Laiw Amerfcan SwdUf 
(Avenges by Level of iSpecialuaCioo in latin Amenan Studies) 
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45*833 
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Ph.D.cert. 


126.^ 


1,305 


.10 


2.29 


18,935 


80,917" 


4.3 14 




122A 


a99 


J3 


2.00 


19^792 


61,619 


J.1 26 i 


MA. cerL 


117.6 


1,133 


.10 


2.29 


16,585 


69,000 


4.0 21 . . 


B.A. 


dSJO 


660 


.13 


1.50 


13jai 


35,792 


2.7 58 


B«A.cwt 


7&7 


706 


.11 


1.50 


14,357 


39,227 


2.8- 46 


No Specblizatjor 


24.1 


307 


joa 


.37 


5,803 


1^,894 


2.9 116 -: 


All SchooU 


49.3 


478 


40 


.90 


9,407 


261866 


-2.9 -212 



♦ For school* on the quiuter 5y5tefn, a <)uaiter hour considered equivalent to 2/^ of.ft.ser 
me^tecbouf. 

t On $ome varjabks, slightly fewer schools ace /eprcsentcd because of mi»iiig data. ThU 
commentapplics to theotber tables fivenficfte as well. 
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ant difference between schools offering the area studies and those offer- 
ing the area studies Ph.D with respect to semester hours in Latin nAmencan 
studies offered, or with respect to total student enrollment. A difference on 
these indicators dearly does exist, however, between the averages of the group 
of schools offering only a B^.*Ievet specialization in Latin American studies 
and the averages of the schools offering a graduate degree or certificate. Those 
offering graduate specialization have larger Latin American studies offerings, 
larger enrollmentSf.Iarg^r faculties, and greater revenues<And the scfaoots.giv* 
ing no reixgnition to. Latin American studies in granting degre_es_.are dearly 
; weaker on these indicators than those offering the area studies B/A . Thus, Table 
y^ .seoTis to. indicate dearly that different absolute levels of oyeralLstrength,.as 
^well.as streng^ in .Latin American studies, are characteristic of the ategories . 
■ of S(iobls that oiler no degree spedalization, that offer sudi spedaUzation at 
:^the B.A. Jevel/and thatoifer specializiUion at the.graduate level* _ 
^;7/ . On the evidence of Table 2, it is also possible to isolate the differences 
bctw^en sAools offerm the area studies degree and those offering only a wr*. 
tifiicate or minor. It is.hard to see these differences if one looks only at the abso* 
_Iute_figures.of enrqllinent and revenue. There are, however, dear differences 
-with respect to the faculty size and the number of other area programs 1>eing 
-iope.rattti, for the schools giving recognition at the graduate., level. The M.A. 
ivCertificate schools average 234 teachers more than those giving tiie M.A. 

to 899), and the difference is even more marked, at the doctoral level, 
; with the Ph*P. certificate schools averaging 1,305 teachers to the 858 of. the 
PhJD. degree schools. In view of the fact that the number of houts of work 
offered in Latin Amerii^an studies is about the same in all four graduate cate- 
. gpriesj whatjs dearly happening is that the schools giving the degrees tatiier 
_^t{uui_the certificates are making a proportionately greater effort .out of their, 
jsnialler resources^ lliis point is made dearer by Column 3 of Table 2, which 
..giyes the ratio between size of faculty and size of area studies. olEering, and 
is thus an indicator of the amount of effort the school is making on behalf of 
rits I^tin Ainerican.studies program. It seems, also to be borne out.by the fig* 
- ures on ^er area studies programs available, with the certificate schools in 
both categories averaging 2.20 other area studies programs, while the M.A.* 
aiid H);D>granting schools average 2*0 and 1.3 respectively. 

.In other words, the certificate*granting schools are spreading their efforts 
over several area studies programs rather than concentrating them in the Latin 
American field. This does not mean that the certificate schools provide a weaker 
: Latin American stU(Ues program than the degree schools; they do not — the 
number pXhours^they offer is the same* The point is rather that they can afford 
. to do more things well than the graduate degree^sdiools. At the graduate level, 
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there is a marked gap between the revenue per student available to the certifi- 
cate and the degree schools — $4f000.and $3400 approximately at the 
kvelj and the wider gap between $4300 and $2J00 at the Ph.D. level. 
Whether or not a graduate interdisciplinary degree in Latin American studies 
fs available seems thus to be a function of commitment, that is^ of a dedsioii to 
concentrate in that area, rather than simply the possession of sufficient resources 
to support the program. In fact, one could speculate that schools give the grad* 
uate area studies degree, rather than the certificate, because they want to be able 
to show something more significant for the higher proportion of their scarcer 
resources which they have invested in theprogram. 

After isolating the existence ofjhese differences at the graduate level, it . 
then becomes possible to note a similar divergence at the level of theB.A..The. 
differences in absolute figures for Latin American studies offering, faculty, 
and revenue do not seem so marked at this level, and the difference tn per-stu-. 
dent revenue is slight. But the ratios of Column i suggest that the school offer- 
ing the B. A. major in Latin American studies rather than the minor or certifi' 
*nc^e is placing a proportionately greater emphasis on the program* 

..Of the schools offering the certificate or minor at the B.A, level, 60.9.per 
cent do not offer the degree in Latin American studies at that level; the com* 
parable figure for the M.A. certificate or minor is 57.1. per cent; anci for the. 
Ph.D. it rises to 85.7 per cent^ Thh majority of schools offering certificates or 
minors do so instead of offering the degree specialization^ rather than as tvell 
as it; it is primarily a substitute for the ma)or, and not a supplement to it. In 
view of the data already examined that indicate that the certificate schools 
offer as-much work in Latin American studies as the degree-gr^ _*g schools, 
it is.dear that subjective factors of educational policy or philosophy account 
for the decision not to give the interdisciplinary degree, rather than objective 
constraints of resources or faculty size. The point seems especially valid at the 
doctoral level, where so few (nine) schools offer the area studies Ph^D., fewer 
than offer a certificate program. This situation presumably reflects the widely 
held view that while a B,A. or M.A. may be all right in an interdisciplinary 
field, at the doctoral level one needs to focus primarily on a discipline. 

In Table 3 , the same indicators are examined for non-overlappfng groups 
of schools defined by the amount of course work offered in Latin American 
studies (again, excluding language but mctuding literatutc}^ Range 1 con* 
sists of schools offering 100 hours or more of such work, Range 2 of schools . 
offering 50-99 hours, and Range 3 of schools offering under 50 hours^ _ _ 

As might be expected, more work is offered by the larger schools, as meas- 
ured by student enrollment *ind total revenues._But the schools offering more 
work are also richer on a per-student, as well as on a total, basis (Column 7) . 
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Xablb 3 

Stftfjph School and Commimens so tttiin American Smdiei 
{KvwSfis bj: Amount of Coiinc Woric Offered) 
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3.1 


54 
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5,040 
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These factors enable them to concentrate faculty eiFort in the Latin American 
. field (Column 3) or perhaps not merely on Latin America but on area studies 
in general^ since they are liicely.to operate more than one such program \ CqV 
umn4). 

Table 4 adopts a diiierent manner of presenting the same data. Since th_e 
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indicators da not show a great deal of difference between scfaoots offering a 
major and those offering a minor or certificate at each level, or between those 
offering M.A. rather than doctoraHevd specialization, those distinctions arc 
abandoned and schools are instead divided fitst into those offering any grad- 
uate degree and those not, and then'into the different levels of specialization. 
The categories used in Table 4 do not overlap, as did those used in Table 2. 

This way of presenting the data shows the relatively high degree of con- 
centration in the Latin American area, as measured by the ratio given in Column 
3, of undergraduate colleges which offer a Latiii American studies major (Cate- 
gory B). Even with this hi^Ji degree of concentration, however, the average 
number of semester hours of Latin American studies work offered, 33.3, is 
only slightly greater than the number of hours offered by universities having 
graduate schools that do not have a Latin American studies specialization. The 
relative infrequency with which exclusively undergraduate schools are wiU* 
ing to devote resources to creating an area studies program is indiated by the 
fact that only six schools of this type offer a Latin Amerian studies B.A., out 
of 43 in our sample. Yet in size and affluence, the schools offering a spedalt* 
zation are compaoble to those schools which do not. 

Among those schools offering advanced degrees, the decision to offer a 
B.A. spedalization but not one at the graduate le'/el appears to be, at least in 
part, a function of wealth. Universities offering graduate ievel speciali2ation 
average one and a half times the student enrollment of those with only a B.A. 
specialization^ but have more than two and a half times theii revenue, as is 
indicated by the difference in the per-student revenue of the two types of 
schools, $3.7 and $2.1 thousand respectively (Column 7). The levels of con^ 
centration of faculty effort in the Latin American field indicated by the ratios 
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in Cohunn 5 are compafable^ but the schooh in Group E can also afford twice 
tlie number of other area programs as the schools in Category D. 

The differences in latin American studies hours among the different cate^ 
gories of universities offering graduate degrees are substantial. Schoots offer* 
ing specialization at the B.A. level liit almost double the number of area 
studies course hours as those offering no specialization; and schools with grad^ 
uate degree spedaiization offer almost twice the hours of those with spedaliza^ 
tion at the bacalaureate level only, 

REGIONAL DIFFERENCES 

It is well known that interest in latin American studies varies with region 
of the country^ but it may be worthwhile to indicate the extent to which this 
is true. Table 5 gives figures for the characteristics already discussed for Table 
2, with the schoots in our sample thb time divided by region of the country. 
In addition to the more standard regional designations^ we have added the cate- 
gory '"Spanish Frontier*' referring to those states that have borders with Mex* 
ico^ plus Florida, which is essentially a border state with respect to Cuba and 
the Caribbean. 

As can be seen from the table^ the schools in the Spanish Frontier states 
olfer the higjiest average number of semester hours in Latin Amerian subjects. 
This is clearly not due to their wealth; their average total revenues are lower 
than those of schools in any other region except the South, and their per-stu* 
dent revenues of $2^200 are the lowest of any region. The point is rather that 
the degree of commitment to Latin American studies is highest in this region. 
This is shown by the key indicator of area studies commitment, the ratio be- 
tween latin Amerian content hours offered and total faculty; for the Spanish 
Frontier states^ this reaches .14, These schools also average a smaller number 
of non-Latin American area studies programs than any re^on except the South, 
It is interesting to note that commitment to latin American studies, ss meas- 
ured by the hours'teacher ratio, varies by region in the exact degree to which 
tht; region is located away from the Mexican and Caribbean boundaries. That 
is, the hours-faculty r?tio, which is ,l4 for the Spanish Frontier states, is ,12 
for the Western states without a frontier with Mexico, ,11 for the South, ,10 
for the **border'' states of Kentucky, Tennessee, Missouri, Delaware, Mary- 
land, Oklahoma, West Virginia, and the District of Columbia, and drops to 
,09 for theMidwest and ,08 for theNortheast. 

VARIATIONS JN COURSE OFFERINGS BY DiSaPLlNE 

Table 6 gives the percentage of schools that offer dtty work devoted to Latin 
America in each of the different oisciplines, categorized by level of degrees 
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Table 7 

Semester Hours tatin AmtrUan Stttdtet OSered, By Discipline 
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offered and level of Ladn American specialization. In this table^ Spanish and 
Portuguese language courses are included^ as well as those in literature. 

For the half-dozen schools in Otegcty B> those offering a I^in Amer- 
ican specialization but no graduate d^rees at all^ the program consists pri- 
nurily of Spanish language and literature, history, and political science, with 
Latin Ameriom geography and economics available at three schook The schools 
offering graduate degrees but onlya B.A. level specialization in Latin American 
studies, those in Otegory resemble the Otegory B schools in the probability 
that they will offer work in history, Spanish, political science, economics, and 
art and architecture, but are more likely to offer work in Portuguese, anthro- 
pology, and geography than the B schools. Portuguese an only be expected as 
a matte? of course at schools offering graduate level specialization, however, 
and only in this category do over half the schools offer a Latin American course 
in sociology. The case of economics is comparable to that of Portuguese. Only 
a handful of the schools that have no specialization whatsoever in I^ln Amer- 
ian studies (those in Otegories AandC) offer courses devoted to Latin Amer- 
ica in economics and sociology. 

Table 7 gives the average number of semester hours of course work in 
each discipline offered by schools ategorized into rang^ on the basis of the 
size of the Latin American offerings. 

Some interesting patterns emerge. The offerings of schools in Rang^ i 
consist essentially of courses in Spanish language and literature, and in history. 
As schools increase their offerings and move into Range 2, however/ the in- 
crement in course work offered is not uniform aaoss all fields. Average in- 
jif creases fall into :e groups. Spanish language and literature courses increase 
by about 5S hour, history and Portuguese language and literature offerings by 
16 or 17 hours each; and between 3 and 3 hours each are added to course offer- 
ings in political science, anthropology, and geography. Other increases are so 
small, in absolute terms, as tobe scarcely visible. 

As schools move up from Range 2 to Range 1^ there appear to be four 
levels of average increment in course offering^. Courses in Spanish increase 
by (Jo hours; there is a 26-hour rise in Portuguese offerings; history, political 
science, and anthropology offerings increase between 6 and 9 hours each; and 
rises of between 1 and 4 hours are roistered in the categories of eoonomicSj 
sociology^ geography, art and architecture, and interdisciplinary courses.^ 

In other words, there is some diffei^nce in the disdplmes that undergo 
increases between Ranges 2 and J and those that increase between Ranges i 
and 2. Hours in history and g^graphy do not grow as much between Range 2 
and 1 as they did between Ranges 3 and 2, unlike the other fields^ whose rate 
of increase remains high. In the case of history, the leveling off i^ at a fairly 
high absolute level, which means that a wide variety of courses are already 
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Table S 

Senusttr Hours fJf L^tin American Studies offeredf By DtscipVme tmd Level of SpecialisaJsojt 
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Not all courses included ia the cotaU are iacladed uader the disciplme^ listed here, as there are a scattering of courses ia other disciplines. 
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being taught; hoT/ever, for geography it may be that even with unlimited re- 
sources there are only about three semester courses related to Latin America 
that schools would want to give. 

The same patterns appear if we look at the differences between schools 
at different levels of spcdalizatlon in Latin American studies (Table 8). Un- 
derg^duate schools offering no area studies specialization in degrees awarded 
resemble the schools in Range 1 described above. That b, their offerings are 
confined essentially to courses in literature and history. The undergraduate 
schools offering an area specialization (Category B) may add politicil science, 
ea^nomics, and geograpi^ — as we saw from Table 6. Only in anthropology is 
more work likely to be offered in the Category C schools — those with gtad* 
uate degree work but no Latin American area specialization — than at those in 
Category B, although the figures are generally comparable. Graduate univer* 
sities having a B.A. specialization offer approximately double the course work, 
discipline by dbdpline, of comparable schools that do not have the area special!* 
zation. The amount of work is at least doubled again by schools with graduate- 
level specialization, except in history and geography, where the "ceiling" effect 
already noted in Table 7 begins to operate. 

FREQUENCY OF OFFERING OF IhTDIVIDUAL COURSES 

It is also possible to make some generalizations about the individual 
oiurses being offered in each discipline. In the field of history, 122 schools, or 
57.5 per cent of the total number, offer a general survey course, and 44.3 per 
Cent and 40 per cent, respectively^ offer courses in colonial history and the 
national period. The other individual courses offered by more than 1 0 per cent 
of the institutions surveyed are Mexican history (35 per cent), inter*Ainerican 
relations {23 per cent), history of Brazil (21.7 per cent), recent or contem* 
porary history (19 per cent), and intellectual history of Latin America (12.3 
per cent). 

In Hispanic Amerian (or 'Xatin Amercan") literature, 72.2 per cent of 
all institutions offered a survey course. The most frequently offered specialized 
courses were, in descending order, the Latin American novel ( 24.1 per cent) , 
modem poetry (21.2 per cent), modernism (19.3 per cent), survey of Bra- 
zilian literature (17.9 per cent), modern or contemporary literature (16.5 per 
cent), recent prose fiction (14.6 per cent), the 20th century novel (13.7 per 
cent), the essay ( 11.? per cent) ^ the short story {10.8 per cent), colonial litera* 
ture (10.8 per cent), and the drama (10.4 per cent). Ho other Latin Amerian 
literature courses were offered by more than 10 per cent of the schools, and no 
other courses with a Brazilian emphasis were offered by more than 5 per cent. 

In the politial science field, 58 per cent of the schools offered a survey 
of Latin American politics, but the only other course offered by more than 5 
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per cent of the schools was inter- American relations, available in 14.6 per cent- 
In economics^ offerings were limited essentially to two courses also^ a Latin 
American economics course, offered in 193 per cent of the sdiools^and acourse 
on economic development in Latin America, offered by 15 per cent. In anthro- 
pology^ the range covered by courses offered was broader. A geneml course in 
- Latin American ethnology, by that or some other title, was available to 13 per 
cent of the schools surveyed. South American ethnology was offered by i6u5i 
per cent of the schoolSj Middle American ethnology by 12.7 per ceot^ and 
South American archeology and pre-history by 10.8 per cent. 

The only sociology offering with Latin Amerian content given by more 
than an isolated school or two was a g^eral course on Latin America^ which 
was offered by 14 5 per cent of the schools sampled. Of the sample^ 28.3 per 
cent offered a general geography course; 28.8 per cent offered a course on South 
America and 19.8 per cent a course on Middle America. The only other indi- 
vidual courses to appear with any frequency were general courses in Latin 
American or Spanish American civilization^ which were offered by 13-7 per cent 
and 26.4 per cent of the schools respectively. 

PRESCRIPTEVEIMPUCATIONS 

It is certainly neither our function nor our de^re to tell schools contem* 
plating the inauguration or expansion of a Latin American studies program 
wliat they should or should not do. However^ it can be assumed that schools 
embarking on such efforts will want to know the generally prevailing practices. 
From the preceding tables ^d discussion^ it is possible to derive some general!* 
zations which may be of value. 

Virt\ In the prevailing practice^ there sec:ns to be no significant distinc- 
tion ill ihe strength and variety of Latin American studies offerings between 
schools which offer area studies degrees and those offering certificates or minors 
at the same degree level. Whether to offer an area studies degree or simply a 
certificate to those demonstrating competence in area studies but majoring in 
an established discipline is apparently a decision based on educational policy 
and philosophy^ not on the availability of a certain number ^d range of 
courses. However^ there is a greater probability of findiqg a g^duate^levd area 
studies degree, rather than certifiate, at less affluent schools. 

Seconds A minimum B.A.*level specialization program apparently con- 
sists essentially, apart from Spanish language, of two or three courses each in 
literature and history, with one course each in political science and geography, 
and perhaps a course in economics. A course in anthropology is also likely to be 
available in universities with graduate schools. Portuguese is not usually avail* 
able in undergraduate colleges, and is found in just half of the universities with 
only a baccalaureate specialization. 
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Third: Gtaduate-Ievel spedaltzation implies that mote than one Latin 
American specialist will be teaching Latin American histoiy, sevecal will teach 
litexatufc (and at least one, BmiUan literature) . A minimum of one political 
scientist and one anthropologist will be devoted primarily to T^n Ameri<^, 
and a g^giapher, an economist, and a sociologist will have at least a part-time 
commitment to the area. But it should also be pointed out that course hours 
offered provide only minimum guides to staffing needs, since graduate work is 
so much more demanding of faculty time than undergtaduate in the sense pf 
guiding individual reading and research, supervising theses and dissertations, 
and administering examinations. 

Fourth: Colleges not offering any graduate work are unlikely to oflfer a 
Lati n nAmerican area spedali2ation. 

CHANGBS:OVERTIME 

There happened to be available two studies of the courses offered by 
American collies in the Latin American field, prepared 10 and 20 years pre- 
vious to our survey; one was published by Estellita Mart in 1949 for the Pan 
American Union and one was prepared by Jean Luft and Carolyn Gee for the 
Hispanic FourHation in 1958.* Of the institutions we examined, 149 were 
also included in both studies. The Semester hours of work offered in the Latin 
American field by those institutions at all three pcants in time, again not in* 
eluding language courses, is indiated in Table 9. 

The results ztc quite striking. The 1958 figures virtually reproduce those 
for 1949, discipline by discipline, with the slight variations one might expect 
from random processes of change. However, the 1969 figures are almost 
exactly double those of 1958 and 1949, both in total and by individual dis* 
dplines, except for sociology, where the offerings prior to 1960 were so small 
as to be almost invisible, and geography, where the increase between 1958 and 
1969 was slight (which we might have been led to expect from the "cdling 
effect" relative to the increase in geography courses noted above) ^ 

We may see here a result of increased interest in Latin America that fol- 
lowed on Fidel Castro's assumption of power in Cuba, the worsening of rela* 
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tions between Cuba United States^ and the heightened emphasis put on 

Latin Amerkaa by the Kennedy administration. It remains to be seen whether 
the present augmented level of Latin American offerings will grow or will 
even continue at the present levels now that public interest in Latin American 
affairs appears to be diminishing. The well-known conservatism of colleges and 
the inertial tendency of programs once established might indicate at least the 
maintenance of the present level of offerings. On the other hand^ the increase 
in Latin AmericanKientered activity on college campuses has to some extent 
been a function of the amount of funds made available through the NDEA 
program and foundation efforts. Now that these resources are dwindling^ and 
as the public has been frightened more by the spectre of black insurrections in 
the cities and less by some vague menace emanating from Latin America^ Latin 
American studies in the United States may have reached a plateau^ or perhaps 
a peak from which it will soon begin to move slowly downhill. 

NOTBS 

1. In ^<]<]jtjon to CXASP^ some fundm^ v^a% provided by tfie Univmity of NW Mexico 
through its Divisioo of Inter*Ameiian Afifsurs. Jhe authors would like to ttpr^s their 
thanks /or this aid and also to acknowledge the valuable assi^.^nce of Cynthia Benner, Nana 
Ellison, John P. Grilloj Sheila Tesar, Anne Walker, and Frederidc WDson^ Jr. 

2. Data fiom the survey are now stored at the Latin American Political Data Bank at the 
University of Florida, where any requests for their use should be directed. 

J. Otis A. Singletary^ ed., Amerhan Vtthttshhs and ColhgeSt 10th ed. (V/ashington^ D.C: 
The American Council on Education^ 1^68) ^ 

^.This way of putting the matter excludes the possibility that a new college \s established 
with a program that exceeds the limits of Range III from the beginning. The event is^ of 
course^ unlikely^ but if the reader wishes he can regard the formulation used here as a figure 
of speech. 

5. Linguistics does not appear in Table 6 separately because an average of less than 1 hPur 
of work IS offered in the "Eange 2 " and "Range J" categories; however, linguistics courses 
ore rejected In the Spanish and Portuguese totals where appropriate. 

6. Estellita Hart, Courses on Lath America h lnsth$tttons of Higher Bducrnhn 
Vniud Susus: 1948-1949 (WashingtOflj DX^.ji Division of Education^ Department of Cul- 
tural Alfairs> Pan American Unionj lH9\ Jean L. Luft and B. Carctyn Gce^ *'Unitcd States 
InstitutiOfu of Higher Learziu7g OJfering Latin Amerioin Work: A Tentative Direclofy" 
(Washington, D.C; Hispanic Foundation^ Reference Department* Library of Cbngfess^ 
1958, mimeographed.) The study by R. Hetbert Minnich and J. V. D^ Saunders, Lath- 
Am^fican ConUm Cours^f at SeUcted Americm Vnh^^u^s 196^-1964 (Gaincsffiile: Urn* 
versity of Florida^ 1964) gives more detail^ but with respect to a smaller number of schools. 
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Appendix 

C^tUges and Vmvmftifi Included 'ft she Survey whh Level Qf Spfaaltzathn 
in Latin Anterican Sst:dies Offered 

Minor or 

B.A. M.A. Ph.D. B.A. MA. Ph D. 

OOl Umv. of Alabama x x 

OQ? AlfrcdUniv. 

00^ Allegheny Colleg* 

004 American University x 

005 Anderson College 
00^ Antioch Colle^ 

007 Appabcliian St;ite University 

008 University of Arizona x x 

009 Ariu>na State University x 

010 Auburn Community College 

011 Augu$tatia College 

013 Baylor University x x 

014 Beloit Colleg* 

015 Biola Schools Sc Colleges x 

016 Boston CoII^ 

017 Bowling Green State University x 

018 Brajideis UnJvsersity x 

019 Brigham YoungUnivCrsity x x x x 

020 Brooklyn Colle^ x 

021 Brown University 

022 Bucknell University 

023 UmversUy of California at Berkeley x x x 

024 University of California at Davis 

025 University of California at Irvine 

026 University of California at los Angeles x x 

027 University of California at Riverside x x 
026 University of California at Santa Barbara x x 

029 California State College at lj>ng Beach Jc 

030 California State College at Los Angeles x x 

031 California State Polytechnic College 

032 Catholic University of Atncrica Jc 

033 Catholic University of P.R.* 

034 Centrul Michigan IMiversity 

035 Central Washington State College 

036 Chico State College 

037 university of Cindnnatti 

038 Clark University 

039 Univeisity of Colorado x 

040 Colorado State University JC 
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. Minor Of 
De^fe« Certificate 
B^. M.A. PhJD. B.A. M,A. Ph-D. 



041. G)Iumbia. Ufi varsity 

042 Uoivefsjtjr of Counecticut 

Comdl Univmitjr 

045 Ctdghton Univmitjr 

046 University of Dayton 

047 DcFaul Univetsity 

048 Dickinson College 

049 Dniry College 

050 Duke Univenity 

071 Bast Carolina University 

052 East Texas State University 

053 Bastem Illinois Uoimsity 

054 Bastem Kentucky University 

055 Bastem Washington State College 

056 Elbert Covell College 

057 Elmira College 

058 Emmanuel College ■ 

059 Emoty University 
OiSO University of Florida 

061 Franlclia tc Marshall College 

062 Tresno State College 

063 Frostburg State University 

064 Furman University 

065 Gwrge Washington University 

066 Ufiiversjty of Geotgu 

067 Georgia Institute of Technology 

068 Goshen College 

069 Gustavus Adolphus College 

070 Hamline University 

071 Hartwick College 

072 Harvard University 

073 Hiram CoU^ 

075 Hofstra University 

076 Hope College 

077 Universfl7 of Houston 

078 Howard University 

079 Univetsity of Idaho 

080 Univerfiity of Illinois 

081 Incamate Word College 

082 Indiana University (Bloomington) 

083 Inter- American University* 

084 University of Iowa 

085 Iowa Wesleyan College 

086 Johns Hopkins University (D.C.) 
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Minor or 

Degree Certificate 
B.A. M.A, Ph,a Ph.D. 



087 University of Kansa* x x 

OSS Kent St^te University x 

089 laSalle Coll«^ 

090 Lebigh University 

091 Lindeowood College 

092 Livingston University 

095 Louisiana State University x x 

094 Loyola University (Chicago) 

095 Loyola University of Los Angeles x 

096 Macomb County Community College 

097 Mai one Coleg^ ' 

093 Marymount College (Los Angeles) x 

099 Marymount (Tanytown, N.Y.) 

100 KUry Wa5bii>gton Colleig^ 

101 University of Massachusetts * x 

102 Massachusetts Institute of Technology 

103 Memphis St^te University 

10^ University of Miami x x x x 

105 Michigan State Univetsity x 

106 University of Minnesou x 

107 University of Missouri x 

108 Mount Holyoke College x 
m College of Mt. St. Vincent 

tlO Nassau Communi^^y College 

111 University of Nsbmka x x 

112 University of New Mexico x x x x 

1 1 3 New School fot Soc. Research 

lU SUNY^JMbany x 

115 SUNY at Brockpott x 

116 SUNY at Buffalo 

117 SUNY at Cortland 

118 State University CoKegc Fredonia 

119 SUNYGeneseo 

120 SUNYatNcwPalty 

121 SUNY at Oswego x 

122 SUNY at PlattsbuiB x 

125 New York University x 

124 University of North Carolina (Chapel Hill) x 

125 University of North Carolina (Greensboro) x 

126 North Carolina State University 

127 NE Illinois State College 

128 Nottlieastetn University 

129 Nofthetn IlHnoi's University x 

130 University of Northern Iowa 

151 University of Notre I>amc 3t 
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Minor Of 

Degree Certificate 
B-A, M.A. Ph.D. B,A. M.A. PhD. 



1^2 Ohio University 

BJ Ohio State Universitf 

I J4 University of Oldhoma 

t}5 College of Our Lady of Elms 

B6 Pace College 

1J7 Pan American College 

BS Pasadena City College 

IJ9 University of Pittsburgh 

140 Pomona College 

U\ C.W. Post College 

1-12 Portland State College 

14} Princeton University 

145 Providence College 

14<S University of Puerto Rico* 

147 P^ierto Rico Junior College* 

148 Purdue University 

149 Queens College (North Carolina) 
no Queens College (Flushing, N.Y.) 

1 51 University of Rhode Island 

152 Rhode Island College 
15} Rice University 

154 Rutgers University 

155 Sacramento St.ite College 

156 St. Joseph's College 

157 St. Lawrence University 

158 St. Louis' University 
159. St. Mary's College 
160 St. Mary's University 
l<Sl St. Micbaelj College 
162 St. Olaf College 

l<;j College of St. Rose 

1<S4 San Francisco College for V7omen 

1<S5 San JoseState College 

1<;6 College of Santa Fe 

167 Seton Hall Univeisity 

U% Scton Hill College 

\C9 Simmons College 

170 Smith College 

17! Univenfty of the South 

172 University of South Carolina 

17} University of Southern Florida 

174 University of Southern California 

175 Southern Colorado State College 
17<S Southern llinois University 
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Minor or 

Degree Gerti^icue 
B.A. M A. Ph.a B.A.M.A. Ph.a 



177 Southern Methodist University x :l 

178 University of Southern Mississippi x x 

179 Spelman College 

180 Stanford University x 

181 Syracuse University x 

185 Temple University x 

184 University of Tennessee x 

lB5 University of Texas (Austin) x x x x 

186 Texas A£itM University 

187 Texas Christian University x x 

188 University of Toledo 
1B9 Transylvania Collej^ 

190 TrinityConcge(aC) 

191 Trinity University (Texas) x 

192 Tufts University 

195 Tuhtie University x x x x 

194 U.S. International University 

195 University of Utah 

196 Valdosta State College 

197 Vandetbllt University x x x 

198 Vllanova Vnlversity 

199 Virginia Military Institute 

200 University of Washington x 

201 Washington College 

202 Washington Stale University 

205 Washington University x x x 

204 Wayne State College 

205 Wesleyan University x 

206 West Georgia College x 

207 Western Michigan University x x 

208 Western Washington State College 

209 Westminster College 

210 Wilkes College 

211 Williams College x 

212 Wilmington College 
215 Wilson College 

214 Winthrop College x x 

215 Unlversit> of Wisconsin x x x 

216 Wisconsin State University (EauQaire) x 

217 Wisconsin Slate University (Oshkosh) x 

218 Wisconsin State University (Whitewater) x 

219 Yale University « 

220 York College 

♦ Not includwl in computations. 
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MR. CLAUDE EA3)S, for manjT jreats the manager of 
the Rfinting DivisJon of the University of Texas at 
Austin, died on December 12, 1970, The printer of 
LAKR, Mr. Eads a skilled administrator and 
technician whom we greatly respected. 
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